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ABSTRACT 



DUDLEY KNOX LIBRARY 
NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 
MONTEREY CA 93943-5101 



U.S. policy makers claim that nuclear weapons are needed to guarantee security 
commitments and discourage the international spread of nuclear weapons. This thesis 
evaluates the link between security guarantees and efforts to prevent nuclear 
proliferation. It draws three conclusions based on case studies of the use of 
conventional security commitments and nuclear security guarantees to prevent nuclear 
weapons development in South Korea and Taiwan. First, nuclear security guarantees 
alone are not sufficient to prevent proliferation. Second, strong conventional 
commitments made credible by visible presence of forces are sufficient to prevent 
nuclear proliferation when the direct security threat is conventional. Third, when the 
security threat being faced includes nuclear weapons, nuclear proliferation prevention 
requires both a nuclear security guarantee and a physically evident conventional 
military guarantee. Two implications for security policy follow from these findings. 
First, nuclear weapons are necessary in the modem security environment. Second, 
nuclear security guarantees are not credible without the stationing of conventional 
forces. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



U.S. policy makers claim that nuclear weapons are necessary to guarantee security 
commitments and discourage the international proliferation of nuclear weapons. South 
Korea and Taiwan are often cited as cases of successful nuclear nonproliferation efforts. 
These countries have had the technical capability to build nuclear weapons for more than 
two decades, yet according to the conventional wisdom they chose not to pursue that 
option because of their inclusion under the U.S. nuclear umbrella. 

This thesis evaluates the conventional wisdom linking nuclear security guarantees 
and nonproliferation. A close examination of the evidence suggests that nuclear security 
guarantees might not always be as important to the containment of nuclear proliferation 
as is widely believed. The cases examined in this thesis. South Korea and Taiwan, were 
selected to develop broader understanding of the relationship between security 
commitments and nuclear proliferation. 

In the case of South Korea, when the physical manifestations of commitment 
show signs of decline, South Korean leaders can be expected to consider the acquisition 
of nuclear weapons. As events cause them to question the legal and behavioral 
components of the security commitment, the argument for the nuclear option becomes 
even more persuasive. When the threat was conventional — that is, before North Korean 
initiated its nuclear weapons program — the continued stationing of U.S. troops in South 
Korea country physically demonstrated the U.S. commitment to South Korean security 
and was sufficient to persuade South Korean leaders to shelve their plans for the 
development nuclear weapons. 
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The main lesson of Taiwan case study is that while nuclear security guarantees 
might be important, visible and strong conventional proof of the commitment was 
required to keep the Taiwanese interest in nuclear weapons at a low level. Once it 
became apparent that the U.S. commitment to Taiwanese security was declining, the 
government of Taiwan took the action it saw as necessary to protect its citizens. Because 
the United States could not restore the physical signs of security commitment to Taiwan 
without seriously damaging or destroying the budding relationship with China, it was no 
longer in a position to do much more than slow Taiwanese progress toward development 
of nuclear weapons. 

This thesis has three major findings. First, a nuclear security guarantee alone is 
not sufficient to prevent nuclear proliferation. This was true in both cases studied. 
Second, a strong conventional military commitment made credible by visible presence of 
forces is sufficient to prevent nuclear proliferation when the direct security threat is 
conventional. This finding is very firm in the case of South Korea, less so in the case of 
Taiwan. Finally, when the security threat being faced is believed to involve nuclear 
weapons, the discouragement of nuclear proliferation requires both a nuclear security 
guarantee and a conventional military guarantee. This finding appears to be true in both 
cases. 

These findings suggest two important policy implications. First, while nuclear 
security guarantees are not nearly as important as they are often portrayed, they are 
needed to dissuade countries from seeking to acquire nuclear weapons when those 
countries face their own nuclear threat. To fulfil that need, maintenance of the U.S. 
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nuclear arsenal is necessary until there is a fundamental change in the global security 
environment. 

Second, discouraging nuclear weapons proliferation requires strong conventional 
forces deployed in forward positions. When U.S. defense planners consider overseas 
conventional military force posture issues, the role of those forces in preventing the 
international spread of nuclear weapons must be understood. Failure to prevent further 
instances of nuclear proliferation is practically assured if the credibility and strength of 
conventional force presence of the United States is not maintained. 

J 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. PURPOSE OF THE THESIS 

U.S. policy makers claim that nuclear weapons are necessary to guarantee security 
commitments and discourage the international proliferation of nuclear weapons. 1 Others, 
including former commander of the Strategic Air Command General George Lee Butler 
and ex-chief of the Central Intelligence Agency Admiral Stansfield Turner, argue that 
nuclear weapons are no longer necessary, that the risks posed by nuclear deterrence are 
far greater than the presumed benefits, and that nuclear weapons cause, rather than 
prevent, the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 2 

Are nuclear security guarantees required to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons? Germany, Japan, South Korea and Taiwan are often cited as successful cases 
of nuclear nonproliferation efforts. These countries have been technically capable of 
building nuclear weapons for more than two decades, and their positions astride the front 



1 As Walter B. Slocombe, Undersecretary of Defense for Policy, testified before 
a Senate hearing, “The extension of a credible U.S. nuclear deterrent to our allies and 
friends has been an important nonproliferation tool. It has removed incentives for key 
allies in this still dangerous world to develop and deploy their own nuclear forces, as 
many are quite capable of doing from a technical point of view. Indeed, our strong 
security relationships have probably played as great a role in nonproliferation over the 
past forty years as the N.P.T. or any other single factor.” U.S. Senate, The Future of 
Nuclear Deterrence: Hearing before the Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
Subcommittee on International Security, Proliferation, and Federal Services, 105th 
Cong., 1st sess., 12 February 1997, 9. 

2 George Lee Butler, “The General’s Bombshell: What Happened When I Called 
for Phasing Out the U.S. Nuclear Arsenal,” Washington Post, 12 January 1997, Cl; Keay 
Davidson, “Pulling Back from the Brink of Annihilation: Ex-CIA Chief Stansfield Turner 
Has Sound Ideas to Reduce Threat of Nuclear Aggression,” San Francisco Examiner, 19 
October 1997, A17. 
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lines of the Cold War gave them strong national security reasons to acquire their own 
nuclear arsenals. Yet according to the conventional wisdom, they chose not to pursue 
that option because of their inclusion under the U.S. nuclear umbrella. Decisions by 
nations such as Israel, India, and Pakistan — all of which were excluded from this select 
group — to go forward with nuclear weapons programs, are cited as further evidence in 
support of the contention that nuclear security guarantees are a necessary and valuable 
addition to the nuclear nonproliferation toolbag. 

The nuclear nonproliferation policies of several U.S. administrations have drawn 
heavily on this conventional wisdom. Presidents Carter and Reagan appear to have 
accepted without question the assumption that nuclear security guarantees are necessary 
for nonproliferation policy. Presidents Bush and Clinton explicitly linked that 
assumption to the necessity of maintaining a nuclear arsenal. 3 Yet, as popular as this 
assumption has been, it remains relatively unchallenged by academics and policy makers. 

This thesis evaluates the conventional wisdom linking nuclear security guarantees 
and nonproliferation. A close examination of the evidence suggests that nuclear security 



3 The Bush administration claimed, "we have traditionally maintained other [non- 
strategic] nuclear forces for a variety of purposes. They have highlighted our resolve and 
have helped link conventional defense to the broader strategic nuclear guarantee of the 
United States. This has helped remove incentives that otherwise might have accelerated 
nuclear proliferation." George Bush, National Security Strategy of the United States 
(Washington D.C.: The White House, August 1991), 26. According to the Clinton 
administration, "Nuclear weapons serve as a hedge against an uncertain future, a 
guarantee of our security commitments to our allies and a disincentive to those who 
would contemplate developing or otherwise acquiring their own nuclear weapons." 
William J. Clinton, A National Security Strategy for a New Century (Washington, D.C.: 
The White House, May 1997), 9. 
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guarantees may not always be as important to the containment of nuclear proliferation as 
is widely believed. National decisions to pursue the nuclear option are made for a variety 
of complex and intertwining reasons. 4 These decisions can be heavily influenced by the 
existence or absence of security commitments, but the nature of those security guarantees 
is critical when the goal is to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons. This thesis 
tests the proposition that physical evidence of a strong conventional commitment (i.e., 
troops on the ground) is most important to nonproliferation, rather than the repetition of 
political promises or the presence of nuclear weapons in the country. 

To test this proposition, I explore two cases in which nuclear security guarantees 
are generally perceived as the critical factor in preventing proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. In the case of South Korea, the credibility of U.S. security commitments has 
been questioned seriously enough that South Korean leaders considered developing 
nuclear weapons on more than one occasion. The existence of a U.S. nuclear security 



4 Lavoy suggests four general categories: 1) Technological determinism. 
Possession of technological capability to manufacture nuclear weapons will inevitably 
lead to actual production. This theory implies that little can be done to prevent nuclear 
weapons development short of reversing the advancement of technology. 2) Enhanced 
national prestige. Nuclear weapons are the ultimate form of military power. Nations 
with aspirations to world power and leadership will make the sacrifices necessary to 
acquire nuclear capability. 3) Nuclear myth makers. National elites who want their 
states to develop nuclear weapons will emphasize the country's insecurity or its poor 
international standing to popularize the myth that nuclear weapons provide military 
security and political power, and thus push their states to build nuclear weapons. 4) 
Concern for national security. States relentlessly pursue acquisition of increasingly 
capable military armaments and methods out of fear for theior security. Possession of a 
nuclear arsenal is a logical way to ensure national security. For further explanation of the 
various sets of theories and their corresponding strengths and weaknesses, see Peter R. 
Lavoy, "Nuclear Myths and the Causes of Nuclear Proliferation," Security Studies 2, 
Nos. 3/4 (Spring/Summer 1993): 192-212. 
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guarantee was not questioned; however, the security fears of the South Korean 
government could be alleviated only through the reassurance of a continuing physical 
presence of conventional forces. In the case of Taiwan, the perceived credibility of U.S. 
security commitments, nuclear as well as conventional, suffered repeated blows during 
the process of U.S. normalization of relations with communist China. This has resulted 
in a very pragmatic approach to the nuclear option decision by Taiwan’s leaders, who are 
satisfied to develop the capability for nuclear weapon construction, but do not actually 
construct the weapons (a state of affairs sometimes referred to as “virtual" nuclear status.) 
B. THESIS METHODOLOGY 

Researching questions dealing with nuclear weapons development is a 
complicated endeavor. Because of their very nature as vital national security measures, 
nuclear weapons development programs are shrouded in secrecy and protected behind 
thick walls of classification. Understanding the sequence of events leading to particular 
policy decisions often requires years of waiting for documents to be declassified or for 
information to filter out of the bureaucracy. However, recent U.S. government releases of 
declassified information have yielded a treasure trove of previously unavailable 
documents that may allow fresh perspectives on old events. This thesis uses a significant 
number of recently declassified documents to develop better understanding of the role of 
conventional and nuclear security commitments in U.S. nonproliferation efforts. 

The case studies used in this thesis, South Korea and Taiwan, were selected to 
develop broader understanding of the relationship between security commitments and 
nuclear proliferation. A focused comparison case study methodology was chosen 
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because it allows a focus on specific aspects of the case in question without requiring an 
exhaustive recounting of peripheral details. The cases selected are evaluated with the 
following questions serving as an analytical template: 

1 . What primary concerns led to the consideration of the nuclear option? 

2. How could nuclear weapons capability help address those perceived concerns? 

3. What was the extent of the U.S. security commitment? 

4. To what extent did U.S. security commitments affect the country's decision to 
pursue a nuclear option? 

C. CASE SELECTION 

Five criteria have been used to govern the selection of cases. First, the country 
must have the political will, industrial base, and technical capability to carry out a nuclear 
weapons development program. Second, there must exist, or have existed, some type of 
security relationship with the United States containing an implicit or explicit nuclear 
dimension. Third, at some point the country must have seriously pursued the nuclear 
option while under the U.S. security umbrella. Fourth, the cases should fall as close to 
each other in time as possible to reduce temporal disparities in U.S. foreign policy and 
domestic politics. Finally, as this is an unclassified thesis, information must exist in the 
public domain that will provide evidence for the case studies. 

South Korea and Taiwan fit these criteria well. Both countries have a history of 
strong leaders, are firmly committed to increasing and diversifying their industrial base, 
and have relentlessly pursued technological development. Both are long-term security 
partners with the United States, and they share the unique experience of having their 
major security threat develop military nuclear capability while fully engaged in the 
security partnership. Both countries have had occasion to doubt the credibility of the 
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U.S. security commitment, and have considered developing their own nuclear weapons as 
a defense option. Because of the extensive nature of their ties with the United States, 
both countries have been subjected to regular media coverage. Congressional scrutiny, 
and academic study of their security situation and general development; thus, information 
exists for informed analysis . 5 Chronologically similar industrial development and 
geographical co-location are additional factors favoring their selection. 

D. CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Chapter I introduces the central question of the thesis, explains the methodology 
for answering that question, and specifies the criteria used to select cases for study and 
analysis. Chapter II explores the concept of "security commitment" in its various forms 
and develops a model for use in the analysis of security commitments. Chapter III 
furnishes an historical overview of trends in U.S. security commitments to orient the 
reader to the information provided in the case studies. Chapters IV and V examine the 
relationship between U.S. security commitments and nuclear nonproliferation initiatives 
in the cases of South Korea and Taiwan. Chapter VI uses the evidence developed in the 
case studies to reach some conclusions about the role of nuclear and conventional 
security commitments in nonproliferation efforts and makes recommendations for future 
research. 



5 A caveat is in order. The declassified information which is available is limited 
and exists only on the U.S. side. The two countries under examination are noted for their 
secrecy and to date have not willingly or intentionally released any major details of their 
nuclear weapons programs. 
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E. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



This thesis has three major findings. First, a nuclear security guarantee alone is 
not sufficient to prevent proliferation. This was true in both cases studied. Second, a 
strong conventional commitment made credible by the visible presence of forces is 
sufficient to prevent proliferation when the direct security threat is conventional . 6 This 
finding is very firm in the case of South Korea, less so in the case of Taiwan. Finally, 
when the security threat being faced is believed to include nuclear weapons, the 
prevention of nuclear proliferation requires both a nuclear security guarantee and a 
conventional military guarantee. This finding appears to be true in both cases. 

These findings suggest two important policy implications. First, while nuclear 
security guarantees are not nearly as important as they are often portrayed, they are 
necessary in some cases for the prevention of nuclear weapons proliferation. To fulfil 
that need, maintenance of the U.S. nuclear arsenal is necessary for the foreseeable future. 
Second, prevention of nuclear weapons proliferation requires strong conventional forces 
deployed in forward positions. When U.S. overseas conventional military force posture 
decisions are being considered, the role of those forces in preventing the international 
spread of nuclear weapons must be a major consideration. Failure to prevent nuclear 



6 The term direct threat is used here to mean a threat that is visible and 
immediate, as opposed to a more general threat that cannot be seen every day. South 
Koreans contend with the direct threat of a North Korean invasion as part of daily life. 
Failure to meet the threat could mean failure to survive as a nation. While they may also 
view communist China as threatening, it is not the same palpable and visible threat to 
survival that comes ffom North Korean military forces, and therefore it lacks the same 
impact. 
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proliferation is practically assured if the credibility and strength of conventional force 
presence is not maintained. 
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II. A SECURITY COMMITMENT MODEL 



A. INTRODUCTION 

Any evaluation of the current U.S. policy that nuclear weapons serve as “a 
guarantee of our security commitments to allies and a disincentive to those who would 
contemplate developing or otherwise acquiring their own nuclear weapons” first requires 
an understanding of the term “security commitment.” 7 The notion that one state may 
desire or need to ensure the safety and security of another is not a new concept to the field 
of international relations. However, the process by which security commitments are 
formed and carried out is not well understood. This chapter examines the concept of 
security commitment, identifies key components and characteristics, and provides a 
model for use in analyzing the case studies which follow. 

The chapter is divided into four sections. Section A introduces the chapter. 

Section B develops a definition of the term “security commitment” and discusses some 
elements common to all security commitments. Section C provides a general model of a 
security commitment, and describes the components of the model. Section D explains the 
relationship between the model components and nuclear weapons in a security 
commitment. 

B. SECURITY COMMITMENTS: CONCEPT AND DEFINITION 

What is a “security commitment” and why is it important? Thucydides 
commented on this phenomenon in his discourses on the Peloponnesian War: “the two 

7 National Security Strategy for a New Century, 9. 
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sides were at the very height of their power and preparedness ... the rest of the Hellenic 
world was committed to one side or the other, even those who were not immediately 
engaged were deliberating on the course they were to take later.” 8 His report of the 
exchange between Melians and Athenians (the famed “Melian Debate” 9 ) captures the 
litany of problems inherent to inter-state security commitments: Can allies be trusted? 
Does honor matter in international relations? Will an ally be willing to devote the 
required resources to another's security? Does he have the will to follow through in the 
face of danger? What are the potential costs of betrayal? All the issues that plagued 
security commitments so many centuries ago remain unresolved; they will likely remain 
salient issues for the foreseeable future. 

In the broadest sense, the term “security commitment” refers to an agreement 
between two or more sovereign states, in which one or more of the parties express an 
interest in the security affairs of the other. Traditionally, security commitments have 
been military in nature, although this has changed as the concept of national security has 
evolved over time to include factors such as national economy, trade, human rights, and 
environmental issues. 10 



8 Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, trans. Rex Warner (Baltimore, 
Maryland: Penguin Books, 1903); reprinted as “Reflections on the Peloponnesian War” 
in Classic Readings of International Relations, ed. Phil Williams, Donald M. Goldstein, 
and Jay M. Shafriz, (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing, 1994), 183. 

9 See ibid., 1 84-9, for the full flavor of the difficulties inherent in security 
commitments. The list that follows is only a short summary of the discussion. 

10 This concept is discussed by Virginia I. Foran, “Overview,” in Virginia I. 
Foran, ed.. Security Assurances: Implications for the N.P. T. and Beyond (collection of 
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